THE PUPPETS GO TO COLLEGE
And he was a good worker lost to the Old Country. I have
seen some halls in my time, but never one better kept than
this, and, although we looked, we could not find a speck of
dust anywhere. I wonder if it gives any idea of the relative
standards of living between the United States and England
if I mention that this caretaker was able to take his wife to
England every two years. It seemed pretty good to me.
The hall filled up and our small actors took the scene, a
little conscious of the lofty roof, and the large audience.
But if their heads are small, their spirits are great, and they
acquitted themselves sufficiently well to be invited for a
second performance. But it is hard work shifting an audience
of nearly a thousand with a few small hand-puppets in the
American idea of a comfortable temperature.
The shining car moved us on again, this time to the house
in the wood. We turned out of a Sussex lane, climbed over
a sharp rise through the bushes, and there we were, practi-
cally in the Cots wolds, with grey stone houses and rocky
roofs, and our friends' house perched on the edge of a des-
cending wood and cosily enclosed by stone walls and gardens
on three different levels. The whole district was residential,
and yet from its own precincts one house could hardly see
another and looked out, apparently, to endless wooded
country. The architect had studied the Cotswolds and was
reproducing those beautiful stone houses, adapting them to
the Pennsylvania country for the residence of commuters
from Philadelphia. The only sensible thing that William
Penn planned for the city of Philadelphia was plenty of
trees, and although the trees were there, ready made, the
ugly cupidity of city folk soon cleared them out, and now
Philadelphians of taste have to travel for their trees.
We entered the house, crossed a delightful white painted
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